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Japan Is Strong 
Ally in Far East 


Revised Treaty Will Continue 
U. S. Partnership with 
Key Asian Nation 


OBUSUKE Kishi, Japan’s Prime 

Minister, is scheduled to visit 
Washington about the middle of Jan- 
uary. He and President Eisenhower 
will sign a new defense treaty between 
Japan and the United States. 

The exact terms of the pact—which 
will replace a 1951 treaty—are not to 
be announced until the signing takes 
place. However, the new agreement 
is expected to bring about only minor 
changes in the relationship of the 2 
nations. According to advance reports, 
we shall renew our pledge to defend 
Japan from outside attack. She, in 
return, will continue to let us station 
U. 8S. troops inside her borders, al- 
though there may be additional limita- 
tions placed on their activities. 

Nation of islands. Lying off the 
mainland of eastern Asia, Japan con- 
sists of 4 large islands (Honshu, 
Shikoku, Kyushu, and Hokkaido) as 
well as many smaller ones. Together, 
they contain 142,800 square miles—an 


area smaller than California. With 
its volcanic mountains, calm lakes, 
and neatly cultivated green fields, 


Japan is a land of great scenic beauty. 
Almost 92,000,000 people live in this 
small country. Since only about 15% 
of mountainous Japan is suitable for 
raising crops, the people are packed 
into a limited area. There are more 
(Continued on page 6) 
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FANCY SKATING on thin ice. 


The fellow on the pole is worried about what may happen to him. 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Should he be? 


Congress Begins a New Session 


Lawmakers Face Heavy Job as They Meet This Week 


EDNESDAY, January 6, Con- 

gress opens its regular 1960 ses- 
sion in our nation’s capital. This is 
the second and-last regular meeting 
of the 86th Congress, which took up 
its duties a year ago. The 87th will 
convene next January, after the elec- 
tions that occur in November. 

At present, Democrats hold a sizable 
majority in each of the 2 houses. The 
Senate line-up is 65 Democrats and 35 
Republicans. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, as of last month, had 281 
Democrats, 152 Republicans, and 4 
vacancies. 

Party majorities are important in 


determining who will hold committee 
chairmanships and other major con- 
gressional posts. In acting on legis- 
lation, however, the parties seldom 
vote as solid blocs. 

With respect to most issues that 
have arisen during earlier sessions, 
Republican President Eisenhower has 
found some backers and some oppo- 
nents in each party. Observers expect 
the same to be true this year, even 
with the election campaign stirring 
up intense political rivalry. 

Because of this campaign, the law- 
making session may be fairly short. 
Congressmen will try to finish their 








HERE AND ABROAD - - - PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


FLEMMING’S WELFARE PLANS 


Arthur Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW), plans te ask Congress for 
more federal funds to help the nation’s 
older people. Among other proposals, 
Mr. Flemming will 
seek (1) assistance 
to persons receiv- 
ing social security 
checks to help them 
pay their medical 
bills; (2) additional 
aid to individuals 
who receive state 
old-age pensions; 
and (3) expanded 
federal assistance 
to older severely handicapped persons. 

Mr. Flemming, 54, became HEW 
Secretary in 1958. A college instruc- 
tor and writer, he once served as 
president of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. He’s held several public posts. 


ENOUGH FOOD IN 1975? 


Despite the rapidly growing popu- 
lations in many countries, the world 





Flemming 


will have a surplus of rice and wheat 
—2 of man’s basic foods—by 1975. 
So predicts the State Department on 
the basis of a special study. The gov- 
ernment office says rising farm output, 
particularly in Asia, will help give 
the world its surpluses by 1975. 


OLDEST AND YOUNGEST 


Democratic Senator Theodore Green 
of Rhode Island, 92, is not only the 
oldest lawmaker now serving in Con- 
gress, but also holds that record for 
the entire history of our legislative 
body. He has been serving in the 
Senate since 1937. Meanwhile, the 
youngest man in the Senate is another 
Democrat—35-year-old Frank Church 
of Idaho, on Capitol Hill since 1957. 


WOMEN IN CONGRESS 


There are now 17 women serving 
on Capitol Hill—3 more than there 
were in the 85th Congress. The only 
senator among them is Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, a Republican 
who is up for re-election this fall. The 
first woman was elected to Congress 


in 1916. She was Jeannette Rankin of 
Montana. 


NEARLY 3! MILLION 


An all-time record of 3,402,297 
Americans are attending colleges and 
universities this year, says the U. S. 
Office of Education. Most of these are 
full-time students, while some are tak- 
ing only a few college courses. The 
current enrollments are 143,741 above 
those for last year. 


BACKGROUNDS OF LAWMAKERS 


About half of the House members 
and two-thirds of the senators on 
Capitol Hill are lawyers. Another 
third of the congressmen normally 
make a living in banking or business, 
while. 17% of the senators and 10% 
of the representatives are farmers. 
There are also teachers, journalists, 
doctors, and engineers in Congress. 

Incidentally, nearly all lawmakers— 
98% of the senators and 86% of the 
representatives—have had some ex- 
perience in politics before coming to 
the nation’s capital. 





work by July, when the national party 
conventions are held. 


What are some of the main prob- 
lems to be tackled? 


Funds for this purpose 
are now being spent at a rate of 
approximately 41 billion dollars per 
year. They account for more than 
half of our federal government’s total 
outlay. But still the questions arise: 


Defense. 


Are we spending enough? Are we 
making adequate military prepara- 
tions? 


President Eisenhower and his top 
aides answer “Yes.” In seeking new 
defense funds, they reportedly will try 
to keep military costs near the present 
level. With this amount of spending, 
Mr. Eisenhower and his supporters de- 
clare, we can maintain forces so 
powerful that no country will dare to 
attack the United States or its allies. 

Critics of the Administration say 
our government’s present military 
budget will not enable us to keep up 
with Russia in production of long- 
range rockets and other vital weapons 
during the next few years. If the 
Soviets get too far ahead in missile 
power, it is argued, they might be 
willing to risk launching an attack. 

Congress will debate this problem at 
length before making its decision on 
the amount of money to be provided 
for defense purposes. 

Foreign policy. Though U. S. deal- 
ings with foreign countries are han- 
dled under the leadership of the Presi- 
dent and other administrative officials, 
Congress can and does exert tremen- 
dous influence. For one thing, it can 
approve or reject the Administration’s 
requests on foreign-aid spending. 

Late last summer, Congress gave 
3.2 billion dollars in foreign-aid money 
for the financial or bookkeeping year 
that ends next June. This was con- 
siderably less than President Eisen- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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U. S. CAPITOL as viewed from west side. 
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Photo was taken before scaffolding was placed around dome during remodeling of building’s east front. 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 
Other structures: 


(1) Senate office buildings; (2) Supreme Court Building; (3) Library of Congress; (4) House offices. 


Lawmakers Face Big Responsibilities as They Meet for New Session 


(Continued from page 1) 


hower had sougtit. For the forth- 
coming year, that begins July 1, Mr. 
Eisenhower is expected to request 
4 billion. Such funds will be 
intended to bolster our allies’ military 
forces, and to help improve living con- 
ditions in underdeveloped countries. 

Observers who condemn large-scale 
foreign aid say: 

“After World War II, 
sending billions of dollars abroad, 
mainly to help the war-shattered 
nations of western Europe get back 
on their feet. Now that those coun- 
should let 
them carry their own military burdens, 


about 


we started 


tries are prospering, we 
and we should expect them to play a 
bigger role than at present in assist- 
ing the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia and Africa. Meanwhile, the time 
has come to start making reductions 
in the U. S. taxpayers’ heavy load.” 

Spokesmen for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration reply as follows: 

“Our government is urging certain 
of its allies to assume heavier financial 
responsibilities—in matters 
and in providing aid for under- 
developed nations. But substantial 
American support will be needed re- 
gardless of what the allies do. Around 
communist and non-com- 
munist groups are struggling for eco- 

ymic and military supremacy. As the 
vealthiest of the free nations, America 
can and must provide large sums to 
help the free world win.” 


defense 


the globe, 


These will be among the pro-and-con 
arguments in a heated dispute. 


Science and space. Most observers 
agree that the Soviet Union is con- 
siderably ahead of America in space 
exploration. How serious a problem 
is this? Should we make an all-out 
effort to surpass the Russians? Or 
should we move ahead at our own 
speed, refusing to be disturbed by 
Soviet achievements? 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA)—fed- 
eral agency that deals with non-mil- 
itary rocket projects—is now spend- 
ing money at the rate of half a billion 
dollars per year. It is generally agreed 
that our outlays must be far greater 
if American space projects are to catch 
up with those of the Soviet Union. 
Congress and the President must de- 
whether or not to make the 
increases. 

Agriculture. U. S. farmers, with 
their modern methods and equipment, 
continue to pile up a huge oversupply 
of grain, cotton, and other products. 
Most of the surplus is now in govern- 
ment hands, and Uncle Sam’s invest- 
ment in farm commodities totals more 
than 9.2 billion dollars. 

What can be done to reduce the sur- 
plus? President Eisenhower and Ag- 
riculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
have made several recommendations. 
Among other things, Secretary Benson 
wants to reduce the level at which our 
government “supports,” or guarantees, 
the prices of certain farm items— 
especially wheat—that are being pro- 
duced in excessive quantities. This 


cide 


move, he maintains, would encourage 
farmers to switch over to other crops. 

Many Democratic lawmakers argue 
that such a policy would not help re- 
duce surpluses, but would inflict severe 
hardship on numerous farmers. 

With elections approaching, there is 
considerable fear that neither Demo- 
crats nor Republicans will tackle the 
crop-surplus problem realistically dur- 
ing this session of Congress. Leaders 
of both parties, on the other hand, say 
they won’t let politics keep them from 
trying to work out a good solution. 

Spending and taxes. Federal spend- 
ing for the government’s bookkeeping 
year which ends next June is expected 
to total almost 80 billion dollars. Most 
observers think outlays for the follow- 
ing year (July 1960 to June 1961) will 
be a little higher. President Fisen- 
hower’s budget recommendations for 
the latter period are to reach Congress 
sometime this month. The lawmakers 
will study these figures and then decide 
how much is to be appropriated. 

Mr. Eisenhower is deeply concerned 
about the current high rate of federal 
spending. He believes that Uncle Sam 
must practice rigid economy and must 
try to cut down on the national debt, 
which now stands at nearly 292.4 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Certain senators and representatives 
will contend that the President and his 
aides are not going far enough in their 
economy efforts, and that the Adminis- 
tration’s budget requests are still too 
high. Others will argue that we must 


spend enough on such matters as de- 
fense and foreign aid to keep the free 
world from lagging behind the Soviets, 
and that our nation—with a far more 
advanced economy than Russia’s— 
should be able to afford this. 

As to taxation: Most authorities 
doubt that we shall have an overall 
increase or reduction in taxes during 
1960. But there is a great deal of 
talk about overhauling revenue laws 
so that people and businesses with 
similar incomes will pay similar levies. 
At present, because of various loop- 
holes that can be used by some tax- 
payers, but not by others, there is 
much inequality in distribution of the 
tax burden. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is examining this problem, but 
the matter is so complicated that it 
may require 2 or 3 years of study. 

Labor and management. As these 
lines are written, the bitter dispute 
between labor and employers in the 
steel industry continues. Plants are 
operating only because of a federal 
court order, issued under the 1947 
Taft-Hartley act, returning workers 
to their jobs for 80 days. 

If the quarrel isn’t settled by Jan- 
uary 26, when the 80-day period ends, 
the strike may resume—unless Con- 
gress in the meantime takes emer- 
gency steps to keep the mills open. 

Regardless of its outcome, the steel 
clash has brought forth many pro- 
posals on legislation to handle major 
industrial deadlocks. For example, 
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certain observers think the groups in- 
volved should be compelled to submit 
their differences to an impartial board 
or industrial-relations court whose de- 
cision would be binding. Others argue 
that, if this were done, the government 
would be “dictating” a settlement; 
and they think such action ought to be 
avoided at practically all costs. 

Welfare measures. There will un- 
doubtedly be a number of proposed 
changes in the social security set- 
up. Arthur Flemming—Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare— 
seeks a federal program to help finance 
the medical care of all retired people 
who receive old-age benefit payments. 

Disputes over federal aid for edu- 
cation can be expected to continue. 
Many lawmakers believe that our 
states—especially the less prosperous 
ones—need Uncle Sam’s help in order 
to build and maintain adequate schools. 
Others argue that large-scale aid from 
Washington could easily result in 
federal domination. 

Other issues. Because of recent dis- 
closures about fraudulent quiz pro- 
grams and related abuses, Congress 
will undoubtedly take up the question 
of whether to establish new rules for 
the broadcasting industry. 

Various civil rights measures, aimed 
at the protection of minority groups, 
are expected to come up for discussion. 

The federal programs dealing with 
highway construction, housing, and 
slum clearance also will receive atten- 
tion. 


How does Congress handle all the 
different issues that come before it? 


A senator or representative can in- 
troduce a bill on any subject with 
which our federal government is con- 
cerned. Proposals on taxes must start 
in the House of Representatives, but 
other measures can be launched in 
either branch of Congress. 

Suppose a bill starts in the House. 
It goes to one of the committees work- 
ing within that branch. The House 
and Senate have many committees, 
each specializing in some particular 
field—such as foreign affairs or agri- 
culture. 

In committee, a bill receives thor- 
ough examination. Public hearings 
may be held on it, and changes rec- 
ommended. The committee can even 
block a measure by refusing to send 
it to the House or Senate floor. 

However, if a House bill passes suc- 
cessfully through the proper commit- 
tee, it moves to the House as a whole 
for debate and vote. Once approved 
there, it goes to the Senate, and is 
examined in the same way by that 
body as it was by the other branch. 

Suppose the Senate gives its general 
approval, but makes some amendments 
to the House version. Then a con- 
ference committee, made up of several 


senators and representatives, must 
iron out the differences. Afterward, 


both houses vote on the measure as 
rewritten by this group. 

Once approved in final form by each 
house of Congress, the measure goes 
to the President. With his signature 
it becomes law. But he may dis- 
approve, or veto, the act. The law- 
makers can then put it into effect 
without his signature if they pass it 
by a two-thirds majority of those 
present in each house. If they don’t, 
the measure dies. 

Congress will consider hundreds of 
bills during the next several months. 
As issues of major importance arise, 
this paper will discuss them fully. 
—By ToM MYER 





























































































































































tution met in 1789. 


Today and Yesterday 


FEDERAL HALL in New York City where first Céaniens under pre Consti- 
Washington was inaugurated as President here also. 








Our First Congress at Work 


S the lawmakers return to Capitol 
Hill for the second session of the 
86th Congress, they face a number of 
pressing problems that are discussed 
in the article beginning on page 1. 
But today’s legislators probably don’t 
feel quite as overwhelmed by the is- 
sues they face as did members of our 
First Congress under the Constitu- 
tion in 1789. 

These early lawmakers were break- 
ing new ground, and they had no long 
record of past congressional actions to 
show them the way as do today’s legis- 
lators. In the words of James Madi- 
son, then a representative from Vir- 
ginia, “We are in a wilderness without 
a single footstep to guide us.” 

Congress was to convene March 4 
in the newly decorated Federal Hall 
on the corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets in New York City. Previously 
called City Hall, it had been remodeled 
by Pierre L’Enfant, the French en- 
gineer who later planned the. nation’s 
capital city. Federal Hall was used 
as our temporary capital until an- 
other site could be chosen by Con- 
gress. 


Few Were There 


As the hour for the meeting of Con- 
gress drew near, only 8 of the 22 sen- 
ators and 13 of the 65 representatives 
were on hand. The others were absent 
because of transportation or other dif- 
ficulties. Many lawmakers who were 
present went home, since they knew 
they didn’t have a quorum (the mini- 
mum number needed to do business). 

As the days dragged on, more and 
more of the lawmakers straggled into 
Federal Hall. But again and again 
meetings of Congress had to be called 
off for lack of a quorum. On April 6, 
a little more than a month after the 
scheduled time, the Senate held its 
first session and chose John Langdon 
of New Hampshire as its temporary 
presiding officer. (That post was as- 
sumed by Vice President John Adams 
April 21). 

Two days after the Senate met, the 
House of Representatives held a meet- 
ing and named Frederick Muhlenberg 
of Pennsylvania as Speaker. 

During its first days of work, Con- 
gress proclaimed the election of 
George Washington and John Adams 
as President and Vice President. 
Though the country already knew that 





the voters and the electoral college 
had named these 2 men to the nation’s 
high offices, the congressional an- 
nouncement made it official. 

On April 16, Washington reluctantly 
left his beloved Mount Vernon, Vir- 
ginia, home for New York City. As 
he did so, the new Congress became 
embroiled over details concerning the 
approaching Presidential inaugural 
ceremony, and the title to be used in 
addressing the Chief Executive. 


“Mr. 


A Senate committee suggested call- 
ing Washington “His Highness, the 
President of the United States of 
America, and Protector of the Rights 
of the Same.” Fortunately, the law- 
makers decided against it, and agreed 
instead on the simple title of “Mr. 
President.” It was also decided that 
the Chief Executive should speak to 
both houses of Congress in joint ses- 
sion as part of the inaugural cere- 
monies. 

On April 30 Washington was sworn 
in as President on the gaily decorated 
baleony of Federal Hall. The govern- 
ment of the United States was now 
ready for business. 

Even though the First Congress 
sometimes became bogged down on 
minor issues, such as the President’s 
official title, it turned out an impres- 
sive list of important legislation be- 
fore adjourning September 29. 

The legislators provided for the 
Departments of State, Treasury, War, 
Justice, and Post Office. They estab- 
lished the federal courts, including the 
U. S. Supreme Court, as provided by 
the Constitution. They also enacted 
laws making it possible for Americans 
to appeal court decisions on certain 
matters to the highest tribunal. 

The First Congress proposed 12 
amendments to the Constitution. Ten 
of them—our Bill of Rights—became 
effective December 15, 1791. The 
others were dropped. 

In addition, the 1789 session passed 
measures dealing with rights of sea- 
men who were being mistreated by 
ship captains, enacted trade regula- 
tions, made provisions for lighthouses, 
approved some treaties with Indians, 
and took action on many other mat- 
ters. Altogether, the lawmakers ap- 
in their first 
—By ANTON BERLE 
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proved 118 measures 
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Readers Say— 











In discussing the question of admitting 
Spain to NATO, it has been mentioned 
that Spanish ruler Franco was friendly 
to the nazi German dictator, Adolf Hit- 
ler, before World War II. Does it not 
seem strange that the Spanish govern- 
ment—which defeated communism at 
home—should be denied membership in 
the European defense group of countries 
now standing against communist attack? 

HELEN KELLEY, 
Yankton, South Dakota 


* 


The people of the United States would 
be very proud of their President if they 
fully understood why he took his trip to 
Europe, Asia, and North Africa. I feel 
that Mr. Eisenhower has done a, fine 
thing. He has been able to tell the world 
of the freedom, wonderful life, and op- 
portunities we have—and to tell the 
peoples he visited of the peace that we 
very much want for the world. 

JOE MILLIGAN, 
Los Angeles, California 
* 

Concerning the “rigged” television 
programs, I believe that more good ideas 
should be published and telecast about 
what students do in school. There should 
also be more publicity about what good 
television accomplishes—such as provid- 
ing educational aids. 

There are many more fair and honest 
people in this country than one might 
think. 

ANN KLappP, 
Oak Hill, West Virginia 
* 


I think the minimum voting age should 
be lowered to 18. Young men and women 
between 18 and 21 are those who have 
just graduated from high school, or have 
been out of high school for only a few 
years. They have learned why they 
should vote wisely. If the voting age 
were lowered, they would be able to carry 
out wisely the democratic processes that 
they have recently been taught. 

MARTIN MOSKOWITZ, 
Bellmore, New York 


* 

Work camps for erring youths would 
not be a good idea in my opinion, because 
they would rebel against ueal labor. I 
think that social workers, gradually en- 
couraging teen-agers to do jobs for the 
good of their own neighborhood and 
themselves, would be a better plan. 

LONNA HAYNES, 
O’Neill, Nebraska 


* 


Fellow students and I feel that France 
should not be given power equal to that 
of the United States and Britain in 
NATO. As a military power, France is 
inferior to both the United States and 
Great Britain, and she has not been co- 
operative with her allies in the past. 

NEIL DIETERICH, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Yes to the idea that NATO should ex- 
pand into the economic and _ political 
fields now. If the organization waits 
until it has perfect military cooperation 
of all its members, it will never get 
around to going beyond its first field of 
endeavor. HaRoLp GEBHART, 

Foley, Alabama 


* 


In my opinion, Spain should not be 
allowed to join NATO at the present 
time. The dictatorship of Franco might 
hinder NATO’s movements, in that Span- 
ish viewpoints would be those of one man 
and not necessarily of the Spanish peo- 
ple. Also Spain is such a poor nation 
that alliance should be postponed until 
she can stand on her own feet economi- 
cally and really contribute strength for 


defense. KATHLEEN DURHAM, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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The Story of the Week 


Presidential Contest 
Picking Up Momentum 


January 28 is the last day on which 
Presidential candidates can put their 
names on primary election ballots in 
New Hampshire—the first state this 
year to hold such a contest (it will 
take place on March 8). 

Republicans who want Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon as their 1960 Presidential 
candidate plan to put his name on the 
primary ballot. So do backers of New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
Mr. Nixon’s most likely rival for the 
GOP nomination. Hence, unless either 
of the men decides to withdraw his 
name from the election, the contest 
will serve as an important test of 
strength between them. 

On the Democratic side, at least one 
Presidential hopeful—Senator John 
Kennedy of Massachusetts—will have 
his name on the New Hampshire bal- 
lot. The backers of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota and of twice- 
defeated Presidential candidate Adlai 
Stevenson may enter these 2 
leaders in the Democratic primary. 

The primaries are contests within 
each party for the purpose of choosing 
for the regular election 
The New Hampshire balloting 
will be closely watched by leaders of 
both parties to find out how the voters 
feel certain of the candidates. 


also 


candidates 


races. 


about 


Leaders of Congress 
Prepare for New Meeting 


The following 6 men will frequently 
appear in news stories about Capitol 
Hill during meetings of 
which will get under way this week: 

Richard Nixon, who will be 47 this 


Congress 


week, presides over the Senate and 
performs other duties in his capacity 
as Vice President. A Republican from 
California and a possible Presidential 
candidate for 1960, Mr. Nixon was a 
senator and representative before as- 


ei N 


Johnson 


Dirksen 


e 


McCormack . Halleck 
LEADERS IN CONGRESS 


suming his present post early in 1953. 

Sam Rayburn, who celebrates his 
78th birthday January 6, is a Demo- 
cratic representative from Texas and 
Speaker of the House. He has spoken 
for Texas on Capitol Hill ever since 
1913, and has presided over the House 
during 15 of the past 18 years— 
longer than anyone else during our 
country’s history. 

Lyndon Johnson, 51, another Texas 
Democrat, is majority floor leader in 
the Senate. He served in the U. S. 
House of Representatives for 11 years 
and has been in the Senate since 1949. 
It is his job to get senators of his 
party to work as a team. 

Everett Dirksen, who turns 64 
January 4, is Senate minority floor 
leader. A former Illinois representa- 
tive, he was elected to the Senate in 
1950. 

John McCormack, 68, a Massachu- 
setts lawmaker, is House majority 
leader. He promotes maximum co- 
operation among Democrats in the 
House. Mr. McCormack has served 
in this body since 1927. 

Charles Halleck, 58, Republican 
representative from Indiana, is mi- 
nority floor leader—he does the same 
thing for the Republican Party in the 
House that Mr. McCormack does for 
the Democrats. Representative Hal- 
leck has been a member of Congress 
since 1935, and he served as majority 
leader in the Republican 80th and 
83rd Congresses. 


Eisenhower's Messages 
To Congress This Month 


Soon after Congress opens each 
year, the lawmakers receive a num- 
ber of important messages, either in 
person or otherwise, from the Presi- 
dent. 

The first major White House report 
to Capitol Hill is the State of the 
Union Message. It is required by our 
Constitution as a report by the Chief 
Executive on the overall condition of 
the country. Usually, the President 
also recommends new laws in this 
statement. 

A second yearly message deals with 
the government budget. The White 
House presents to Congress an esti- 
mate of the money that federal agen- 
cies will need for expenses during the 
12 months beginning July 1 and end- 
ing the following June 30 (the fed- 
eral government’s fiscal or bookkeep- 
ing year). 

A third major Presidential message 
is the Economic Report to Congress. 
It discusses the state of business in 
our country. There are usually addi- 
tional White House statements deal- 
ing with specific issues, such as labor- 
management relations, health, and 
agriculture. 


Favorable Reports 
On President's Trip 


In the days since President Eisen- 
hower returned from his extensive 
trip last month, reports from all lands 
he visited indicate that the tour 
helped cement closer ties between 
them and the United States. Starting 
in Italy, the President visited the 
Vatican City, Turkey, Pakistan, Af- 
ghanistan, India, Iran, Greece, Tu- 
nisia, France, Spain, and Morocco. 

Reporters generally agree that the 








LITTLE IN NEW YORK TIMES 


UNCLE SAM’S census of the nation 
starts in April. Estimated population 
of the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia now is about 179,275,000. 


President’s overseas visit—the most 
extensive ever undertaken by an 
American Chief Executive—made 
many new friends for our country. 


Uncle Sam Gets Ready 
For Population Count 


“Be sure that you are counted with 
all Americans.” Posters carrying this 
and other similar messages will soon 
appear across the nation. They will 
remind us that all Americans are to 
be counted when the nation’s 18th cen- 
sus gets under way April 1. 

The first population count was made 
soon after the birth of our country. 
The 1790 census takers braved Indian 
attacks and other hardships to count 
the 3,929,214 Americans of the time. 
This year’s interviewers won’t face so 
many hardships as their predecessors 
did, but they still have a difficult job 
ahead of them. They are expected to 
end up with a total of more than 180,- 
000,000 names on their census rolls. 

Our Constitution requires that a 
population count be made every 10 
years. These figures are used every 
decade to redistribute the seats in the 
House of Representatives on the basis 
of population changes in each of the 
states. In addition, the census pro- 
vides business and other groups with 
valuable information about how Amer- 
icans live and work. 


Reds Active in Lands 
South of the Border 


Allen Dulles, head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), warns 
that Soviet agents are more active 
than ever in Latin America. He 
points out that persons working for 
Moscow are succeeding in promoting 
anti-United States feeling among our 
southern neighbors. 

It is true that, within the past year, 
hostility toward Uncle Sam rose in 
several southern lands. Cuba’s Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro, for instance, 
has whipped up strong anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment within recent months. 
Though a number of observers feel 
Castro is dominated by the commu- 
nists, others argue that he is follow- 
ing his present course of action 
largely to make his people forget the 
many shortcomings of his regime. 

Anti-American demonstrations also 


took place in Panama, Venezuela, 
Brazil, and other nearby lands during 
1958. As the new year gets under 
way, Uncle Sam is considering several 
plans to help restore friendly ties with 
his southern neighbors. Among these 
are increased economic aid to this part 
of the globe, and more cultural ex- 
change programs. 


Winter Olympics to 
Be Held in California 


Preparations are almost complete 
for the Winter Olympic Games, the 
first big international sporting event 
of 1960. They will be held at Squaw 
Valley, California, over a 10-day pe- 
riod beginning February 18. 

More than 1,000 athletes from 34 
different nations will compete in the 
ice-and-snow competition. This is the 
8th time that the Winter Olympics 
have been held, and is the second time 
that the United States has been the 
host nation. The 1932 competition 
took place at Lake Placid, New York. 

Since the Olympic Games stress in- 
dividual competition rather than na- 
tional rivalries, no team score is offi- 
cially kept. Many newspapers will, 
however, carry unofficial team figures. 

Under such a scoring system, the 
Soviet Union had the leading team in 
the last Winter Olympics, held in 1956 
in the mountains of northern Italy. 
Following Russia were Austria, Fin- 
land, Sweden, and Switzerland. Then, 
in 6th place, came the United States. 


uPI 


CAROL HEISS, U. S. skating star 


The American skiers and skaters 
hope to make a better showing this 
year. Among the outstanding U. S. 
prospects for sk.ing honors are Tom 
Corcoran of Westfield, New Jersey; 
Penny Pitou of Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire; and Betsy Snite of Norwich, 
Vermont. Buddy Werner of Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado, would be in 
this group, but he had the misfortune 
of breaking his leg last month. 

Carol Heiss of Ozone Park, New 
York, will be a favorite for top honors 
in women’s figure skating. 


Worthwhile Prizes in 
Annual UN Contest 


You may be the lucky winner of a 
trip to Mexico or Europe if you enter 
the Annual United Nations Student 
Contest. Other prizes offered by the 
competition include college scholar- 
ships and cash awards. 

Every high school student in the 
United States and its possessions has 
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“NO” TO THE ROCK. Ninety-nine per cent of the letters and petitions around 
Jan Holderman are protests against rock ’n’ roll music tried out by radio station 


WAVI in Dayton, Ohio. 


a chance to win these prizes by taking 
a written examination on the UN in 
his own school next March 3. The 2 
best examination papers from each 
school will be entered in state-wide 
competitions. Two winners from each 
state contest will then compete to de- 
termine the 2 big national winners. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, together with many state and 
local groups. The AAUN has pre- 
pared a special study kit, which is 
now ready for use, containing the in- 
formation to be covered in the forth- 
coming exam. One kit will be sent 
free to each school entering the con- 
test. Additional kits are available at 
50 cents each. 

If you would like to take part in 
the competition, your teacher can ob- 
tain complete details for you by writ- 
ing to the American Association for 
the United Nations, 345 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Terms Often Used by 
Nation’s Lawmakers 


Caucus. A party meeting to talk 
over congressional business or tactics 
in dealing with legislation. 

Legislative calendar. The schedule, 
in each house, which lists bills in the 
order they will be considered by the 
lawmakers. 

Filibuster. Senate members, if not 
numerous enough to defeat a bill, may 
try to postpone its consideration by 
making lengthy speeches. Known as 
a “filibuster,” this device can be used 
only in the Senate because House rules 
limit time for debate. 

Seniority. An unwritten rule that 
gives key positions on congressional 
committees to those who have served 
longest in Congress. 

Constituents. To members of Con- 
gress, this term means the voters back 
home. 

Logrolling. A senator or represent- 
ative asks his fellow legislators to 
back a measure, usually benefiting his 
state, in return for his promise to 
support proposals that they favor. 

Quorum. The minimum number 
of senators and representatives that 
must be on hand to enact legislation. 


The station has gone back to other types of music. 


Fifty-one members must be present in 
the Senate, and 219 representatives 
are needed in the House to vote on 
bills. 

Incidentally, the 275 quorum in the 
House is temporary. The normal 
membership of that body is 435, which 
makes 218 representatives a quorum. 
But because 2 seats were added for 
Hawaii and Alaska last year, the 
House now has 437 places. When the 
number of representatives from each 
state is reapportioned on the basis of 
population changes shown in the 1960 
census, the House membership will 
drop back to 435. 


Panama Wants More Say 
In Control Over Canal 


Discontent inside Panama is strain- 
ing the normally friendly ties between 
that country and the United States. 
The big issue between the 2 countries 
concerns differences over the Panama 
Canal and the 10-mile-wide strip of 
land through which it runs. This 


area has been governed by the United 
States since 1903, when we signed a 
treaty with Panama granting us con- 
trol over the area. 

Within the past few months, Pana- 
manians have staged riots and demon- 
strations against American control 
over the Canal Zone. Citizens of the 
tiny land want a larger share of the 
tolls paid by ships using the canal— 
a share that is already high. 

In addition, many of the Latin re- 
public’s citizens want their flag flown 
in the Canal Zone—with or without 
ours—to show that the zone is actually 
Panama territory. A few extremists 
want to take complete control of the 
canal for their country. 

Uncle Sam is now seeking a satis- 
factory settlement of differences with 
Panama. Meanwhile, the southern 
republic is scheduled to have Presi- 
dential elections in May. During the 
campaign ahead, it is quite likely that 
certain speakers will try to promote 
bad feeling against us—by blaming 
Panama’s poverty on failure to obtain 
more money from canal operations. 


What’s Ahead for Us 
In Year of 1960? 


No one knows for certain, of course, 
what the new year has in store for us. 
But here, in brief, is what government 
officials, certain business leaders, and 
others predict for the nation in 1960: 

The new year is likely to be one of 
the most prosperous ones in history 
for most Americans. More jobs will 
be available in 1960 than ever before, 
and pay will edge upward. But not all 
groups of the population will be better 
off than they were in 1959. 

At least 6,700,000 cars will be sold 
this year, as compared with an esti- 
mated 5,500,000 for 1958. But fewer 
homes are likely to be built this year 
than last, largely because of the con- 
tinued high cost of interest on loans 
to finance the purchase of dwellings. 

Food prices, especially on certain 
types of meat and vegetables, are 
likely to go down a bit, causing a 
small decline in farm income. But 
prices of industrial products, includ- 
ing cars, clothing, and home appli- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








The average man lives 31 years longer 
than he did in 1800. Of course he has 
to, in order to get his taxes paid. 


People are funny. If you tell a man 
that there are 270,693,258,406 stars in 
the universe, he’ll believe you. But if a 
sign says “Fresh Paint,” that same man 
has to find out for himself. 

* 


In one of his books, P. G. Wodehouse 
wrote this dedication: “To my daughter 
Leonora, without whose constant aid and 
encouragement this book would have been 
written in half the time.” 

* 


Philosopher: Youth has always called 
to youth. 

Employer: Yes, and generally in office 
hours on a company phone. 

* 

Patient: Doctor, my head is like a lump 
of lead, my neck is stiff as a pipe, and my 
muscles contract like bands of iron. 

Doctor: I believe you’d be better off to 
consult your hardware dealer. 

* 


“My uncle’s in the hospital.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“He walked down a ladder a few min- 
utes after they had taken it away.” 





She: Did anyone ever tell you that 
you’re wonderful? 


e: No. 
She: Then I’d like to know where you 
got the idea. 

















HAGGLUND.LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
“Would you mind stepping over here 
for just a minute, Hubert? This one 
seems to be 45% cotton. 






ances, may go up slightly. So will the 
cost of many services, such as medical 
and dental care. 

No shooting war is anticipated in 
1960, though competition with Russia 
in world trade, space, and other fields 
may become more intense than ever 
before. 


From France to Italy— 
Through Long Tunnel 


Deep inside Europe’s majestic Alps 
between France and Italy, workmen 
are digging and blasting through a 
mountain of rock. Construction crews 
from France and from Italy are work- 
ing toward each other to build Eu- 
rope’s longest motor tunnel. 

The tunnel, named after 15,781- 
foot-high Mont Blanc—the continent’s 
highest peak—is just a little more 
than 7 miles long. Because it will 
provide a more direct route between 
Rome and Paris, it will cut driving 
time from one capital city to the other 
by a fifth. More important, the new 
route will remain open all year. The 
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MT. BLANC TUNNEL will offer time- 
saving route between Paris and Rome 


mountain passes through which trav- 
elers must now drive are often closed 
in the winter by heavy snows. 

3uilding the Mont Blanc tunnel is 
difficult, and progress is slow. The 2 
teams hope to meet under the moun- 
tain sometime in 1961. Then the 
road and special facilities for motor- 
ists with car trouble must be made 
ready before the tunnel can be opened 
to traffic in 1963. 


Major Articles 
In Coming Issues 


Subjects which will be discussed in 
major articles during the next several 
weeks are: (1) peaceful atomic energy 
developments here and abroad; (2) 
United Arab Republic; (3) spending 
and taxes as proposed in President 
Eisenhower’s new budget; (4) Israel; 
(5) national health progress and prob- 
lems; (6) U.S. census of 1960. 





Within 3 years, an American ship- 
ping company hopes to have the first 
of 4 low-fare passenger vessels in 
service between Amsterdam and New 
York. The air-conditioned ships, car- 
rying 8,000 passengers apiece, will be 
the largest afloat. Each vessel will 
have 8 dining rooms, a theater seating 
1,200, dance floors, swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, and a shopping area. 
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Our Ally, Japan 


(Continued from page 1) 


than 4,200 inhabitants to each square 
mile of cultivated land. In this re- 
spect, Japan. is the most crowded na- 
tion on the globe. With a population 
of more than 9,000,000 Tokyo ranks 
today as the world’s largest city. 
Sweeping changes. The transfor- 
mation that has taken place in Japan 
since 1945 is almost unbelievable. 
When World War II ended, many 
Japanese cities lay in ruins as the re- 
sult of U.S. bombing raids. Business 
and trade were almost at a standstill. 
Yet today the economy is booming. 
Japan leads the world in shipbuilding, 
and sells more cotton cloth abroad than 
any other country. In the production 
of steel, she ranks among the leading 
half Total output of 
goods and services is running about 
12% ahead of a year ago. 
Factories are turning out 
from transistor 
Other include 
chemicals, cameras, TV sets, vacuum 
and many kinds of 
Even though the islands 
lack natural resources except for coal 


dozen nations. 


articles 
ranging radios to 
automobiles. products 
cleaners, toys, 
machinery. 
water 


and power, Japan has become 


a great industrial nation. 

Big advances are being made, too, 
farms. In 
paddies and vegetable gardens, tiny 
tractors are doing the work that for 


on the thousands of rice 


centuries was done by backbreaking 
labor. The latest scientific discoveries 
regarding seeds and fertilizers are be- 
ing used to boost production. 

Farms average only 21% acres in 
size, but crop output per acre may be 
higher than in any other nation. Even 
though farming land is limited, Japan 
is producing more rice than any other 
Despite extensive damages 
caused by typhoons, the 1959 rice crop 


country. 


is believed to have been the largest 
in the nation’s history. 

Help from U.S. The assistance re- 
ceived by the Far Eastern land from 
the United States has given her a big 
After defeating Japan in 
World War II, our troops occupied 
that country. Under American guid- 
ance, sweeping political and economic 
reforms were carried out. 


boost. 


STUDENTS in this Japanese 


Since 1945, we have poured more 
than 4 billion dollars into the former 
enemy nation. Part of this aid was to 
dispel suffering immediately after the 
conflict ended. Other funds have bol- 
the nation’s economy and de- 
fense forces. During the Korean War, 
Japan was a major troop base and 
supply depot for American forces. The 
dollars spent to maintain our military 
setup there benefited the Japanese 
economy. 


stered 


After Japan took over the manage- 
ment of her own affairs in 1952, her 
strengthen their 
nation’s bonds with the United States. 
Each country has benefited through 
the partnership. 


leaders worked to 


The U.S. bases in Japan are a vital 
link in our defense line extending from 
Alaska to Australia. They are espe- 
cially important in supporting our 
allies in South Korea and Taiwan. The 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 


ISLANDS OF JAPAN are only a short distance by air from the Soviet Union 


school for girls enjoy their 


presence of our troops in Japan pro- 
tects that land from Red 
aggression from Asia’s mainland. 


possible 


Japan is also important as a strong- 
hold of democracy in eastern Asia, a 
region where communism has made 
its greatest gains in recent years. As 
long as Japan is allied with the west- 
ern nations, she will be a strong force 
for stability in one of the world’s most 
troubled regions. 

Western influence. Today our for- 
mer Far Eastern enemy is copying 
the American way of life in many re- 
spects. The Japanese housewife is be- 
coming accustomed to washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, and other 
household appliances. She may do her 
shopping in a modern supermarket, 
buying foods that she has seen ad- 
vertised on American-type billboards 
or in television commercials. 

In a land where rice and fish have 
for centuries been the main foods, 
hamburgers and beef stew are now 
popular fare. Such typical western 
foods as eggs, meat, cheese, and butter 
are being increasingly eaten. In 1958, 
milk consumption jumped 14% above 
the preceding year. 

A comparatively few years ago, the 
average Japanese man would not have 
dreamed of owning an automobile, but 
today the roads are crowded with cars. 
The latest western craze is golf. More 
than 30 new courses are being built 
in the Tokyo area alone. 

For the Japanese teen-ager, blue 
jeans are a favorite article of cloth- 
ing. Like young people in the United 
States, Japanese youth are often en- 
thusiastic fans of favorite movie stars 
and singers of popular songs. 

But while the people of Japan are 
living better today than ever before, 
they have far to go by western stand- 
ards. Average per capita income is 
only about $254 a year. Compared to 
the average American’s income of 
more than $2,000, Japanese earnings 
seem small, yet they are much higher 
than in neighboring Asian lands. 

Actually, wages vary in Japan much 
more than in the United States. In a 
big Tokyo firm, the average pay may 


JAPANESE FOREIGN MINISTRY 


classes outdoors when the weather is good 


be 10 times as much as in a small 
company. Many businesses also grant 
allowances for housing or transporta- 
tion. In cottage industries (the mak- 
ing of small articles by hand in the 
home), income is often extremely low. 

American trade. Japanese leaders 
know that continued good times will 
depend on their ability to keep foreign 
trade thriving. 

The island nation has to buy from 
other lands about 75% of the raw 
materials needed in its industries. For 
example, it obtains much of the iron 
ore for making steel from countries 
of southeastern Asia. Most of the 
cotton used in the cloth-making indus- 
try comes from the United States. 
Also purchased abroad are large 
amounts of wool and petroleum as well 
as about 28% of the nation’s food. 

Though Japan is selling more of its 
manufactured goods at home than it 
formerly did, it still relies mainly on 
foreign markets to keep sales high. 

Japan’s best trading partner is the 
United States. In 1958, we bought 
22% of all the goods that Japan sold 
abroad. During the first half of 1959, 
our puchases were running at an even 
higher rate. Among the articles we 
buy from the Far Eastern country are 
cotton clothing, radios, sewing ma- 
chines, canned fish, plywood, and toys. 

At the same time, we sell more goods 
to Japan than does any other nation. 
In recent years, about one-third of her 
purchases have been from the United 
States. Products we sell there include 
cotton, wheat, barley, iron and steel 
scrap, petroleum products, and ma- 
chinery of various kinds. 

Controversy erupts from time to 
time over the sale of Japanese prod- 
ucts in this country. Americans who 
manufacture some of the same items 
that Japan produces often complain 
that by employing cheap labor, that 
country can produce these products 
at such a low cost as to undersell 
American manufacturers. They have 
sometimes asked that the entry of 
these goods into the United States be 
restricted. 

Our government has made plain that 
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if we are to retain Japan as a solid 
ally, we must not put undue obstacles 
in her path as she tries to make a 
living. Unless American manufac- 
turers are widely and seriously harmed 
by Japanese competition, U.S. leaders 
say it is in our best interests as a 
nation to permit our ally to compete 
for sales inside our borders. 

They also say that if we put ob- 
stacles in the way of Japan’s selling 
goods in our country, then she will re- 
taliate by keeping U.S. goods out of 
her territory. Today the Japanese 
do restrict the sale of several kinds 
of American products (for example, 
lard, soybeans, and cowhide) in their 
country, but they recently agreed to 
end these curbs by 1961 at the latest. 

Other markets. One area in which 
Japan is making a major effort to in- 
crease its sales is southeastern Asia. 
It is paying several lands in this re- 
gion reparations—that is, payments 
for war damages inflicted when Jap- 
anese troops invaded the Philippines, 
Burma, Indochina, and the Dutch In- 
dies (now Indonesia) during World 
War II. Many of these payments, in- 
stead of being in money, are in the 
form of manufactured goods—for ex- 
ample, farm machinery, ships, electri- 
cal equipment and machinery for con- 
struction work. 

Japanese leaders are hopeful that 
reparations goods in the hands of 
satisfied customers will mean more 
business for their nation in the future. 
At the very least, they say that mar- 
kets will be created for replacement 
parts for the machinery they are 
now sending to southeast Asian lands. 

From time to time, there have been 
demands by some Japanese that their 
country cultivate trade with com- 
munist China. Before the war, China 
accounted for 16% of Japan’s foreign 
trade, but in 1958 the figure had 
dropped to less than 2%. 

While Japan would like to get back 
some of this trade, she has gone along 
with our policy of doing a minimum 
of business with Red China. For one 
thing, she knows that the communists 
use trade as a means of exerting 
political pressure. Consequently, most 
Japanese thus far believe that the 
risks involved in carrying on com- 
merce with Peking in a big way are 
greater than any possible benefits that 
might come to their country. 

Defense ties. Protection from the 
threat that Red China poses is one 
of the principal benefits for Japan 
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TWO HIKERS waiting for others in their 
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PRIME MINISTER of Japan, 
Nobusuke Kishi 


in the pact that will be signed later 
this month by Prime Minister Kishi 
and President Eisenhower. 

Under the new treaty, it is expected 
that Japan will have a little more to 
say about the operation of U.S. bases 
on Japanese soil. For example, the 
pact may spell out the conditions 
under which the United States would 
be permitted to bring nuclear weapons 
into Japan. 

This is a touchy issue in the island 
nation, for 2 of its cities—Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki—felt the terrible effects 
of atomic bombing in the last days 
of World War II. Feeling in Japan 
is understandably strong against the 
use of nuclear weapons. 

When Kishi puts the revised treaty 
before the Japanese Diet (parliament) 
for approval later this winter, it may 
touch off a _ spirited debate. The 
Socialists—principal opposition party 
to Kishi’s government—want to put 
their country on a neutral path in 
world affairs. They want U. S. bases 
in Japan eliminated. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party led 
by Kishi, on the other hand, strongly 
supports the pact. Since this group 
outnumbers the Socialists in the Diet, 
298 to 168, continued defense coopera- 
tion between Japan and the United 
States seems assured. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Careers for Tomorrow 





Statisticians 


HE work of statisticians affects us 

in countless ways. When we pay 
an electric bill, for instance, we do so 
at prices that have been set up as a 
result of a statistician’s work. When 
we drive a car, we are using a piece of 
equipment designed and manufactured 
on the basis of hundreds of different 
statistical tests. The public opinion 
and other popularity polls we find in 
newspapers and magazines are pre- 
pared by persons trained in this pro- 
fession. 

If you become a statistician, you 
will collect numerical figures or facts, 
analyze them, and draw conclusions 
from the material. Most of the work 
is based on what’s called the sampling 
technique—that is, a few items of a 
given kind are studied as a basis for 
drawing conclusions about an entire 
group. 

For example, you may seek to find 
out how voters feel about certain 
Presidential candidates for the 1960 
race. Field workers, called inter- 
viewers, will question a number of 
citizens in communities scattered over 
the country. These sample voters are 
carefully chosen by you to represent 
the population as a whole. You will 
then analyze the results and report on 
your conclusions. 

Statisticians perform many other 
tasks. They work out tests whereby 
a manufacturer can tell whether or 
not his product is up to standard. 
They also deal with vital statistics— 
information relating to marriages, 
births, deaths, and certain diseases. 

Qualifications. For success in the 
work, you will need an inquiring mind, 
imagination, the ability to express 
yourself well in writing, and, of 
course, mathematical skill. In addition, 
you should be able to concentrate on 
details, and have the knack for work- 
ing closely with others. 

Training. Take a college prepara- 
tory course in high school with em- 
phasis on mathematics. When you go 
to college, you will be required to take 
courses in advanced mathematics in- 
cluding statistics. If you hope to 
advance to the better positions in the 
field, an M.A. or Ph.D. degree is al- 
most a necessity. One or 2 years 
beyond college are néeded for the 
M.A., and 3 to 4 years of extra school- 
ing are required for the Ph.D. 

If you plan to do statistical work 
in a special field, such as engineering, 
chemistry, or economics, you will be 
required to get some training in those 
subjects in addition to your regular 
studies. 

Job outlook. The U.S. Department 
of Labor says job opportunities for 
statisticians are likely to increase 
substantially in the years to come. At 
present, there are more openings than 
there are trained persons to fill them. 
A large number of statisticians work 
for Uncle Sam, while others are em- 
ployed by research firms, labor organ- 
izations, and large industrial compa- 


nies. Some are self-employed con- 
sultants. They work on statistical 
projects for private industry and 


sometimes for local and state govern- 
ment agencies as well. 

While only about a fourth of the 
people now in the field are women, 
opportunities for them are just as 
good as they are for men. 

Earnings. As a beginner with a 
B.A. degree, you will earn around 






in Demand 


$3,600 a year. Those with Ph.D.’s 
start at about $5,500 to $6,000. A 
majority of the experienced persons 
earn between $6,000 and $9,000 an- 
nually, though a few have incomes as 
high as $25,000. 

Facts to weigh. Jobs are plentiful 
and salaries are fairly good. In ad- 
dition, the opportunities to advance 
are excellent because this is a new 
and expanding field. 

But some of the jobs, particularly 
for beginners, are often monotonous 
and tedious. Also, if you are bored 
or irritated at having to handle nu- 





HAROLD LAMBERT 


STATISTICIAN at his desk 


merical figures day in and day out, 
this definitely is not a good career for 
you. 

More information. Write to the 
American Statistical Association, 1757 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
This organization publishes a pam- 
phlet entitled “Statistics as a Career,” 
which is available for 25 cents. You 
can also get information from colleges 
and universities that offer courses in 
statistics. —By ANTON BERLE 





KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are to be found on page 8, col- 
umn 1. 


sentences 


1. The group assembled at the Pres- 


ident’s behest (bé-hést’). (a) bedside 
(b) office (c) command (d) con- 
venience. 


2. The nation’s leaders purged some 
of the members of the party. (a) 
eliminated (b) praised (c) spoke 
against (d) copied. 

3. The delegation was accused of 
using dilatory (dil’a-td’ri) tactics. 
(a) underhanded (b) delaying (c) 
propaganda (d) unpleasant. 

4. The matter was never properly 
adjudicated (a-joo’di-kat-éd). (a) 
handled (b) settled by a court (c) 
made public (d) discussed. 

5. The dictator believed that he was 
omnipotent (dm-nip’6-tént). (a) pow- 
erless (b) beaten (c) victorious (d) 
all-powerful. 

6. The candidate made allusions 
(a-li’zhiins) to his record. (a) refer- 
ences (b) additions (c) improvements 
(d) objections. 

7. Much land in Siberia is cold and 
desolate (dés’6-lét). (a) beautiful 
(b) unexplored (c) crowded (d) de- 
serted. 
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No Alibis, Please, 
During New Year 


By Clay Coss 


RE you a chronic excuse-maker? 

Do you have a glib and ready 

alibi for non-fulfillment of duty or 

promise? If so, the new year is a 

good time to resolve that you will 
eliminate this bad habit. 

A good many people seem to think 
that it doesn’t make much difference 
how often they fail to do their work 
well or to keep their promises if they 
have an explanation for their failures. 
The alibi expert is found in every 
classroom and in every business office. 

If a lesson is unprepared, the stu- 
dent may explain that he didn’t under- 
stand the assignment. If he is late to 
class, he may blame it on the alarm 
clock or congested traffic. 

If a man is late in getting to the 
factory or office, he may say that he 
couldn’t get a taxi, that the bus was 
late, or that he had a flat tire. A 
person not showing up for an appoint- 
ment may complain that company came 
just as he was leaving home, or that 
something else happened. 

It is a fact, of course, that excuses 
are sometimes justified. Anyone may 
occasionally make an appointment or 
a promise that, for good reasons, he 
Any student may fail 
at a lesson even though he has studied 
hard. 


cannot keep. 


In such cases, an honest explanation 


may be given. It will probably be 
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IT’S BEEN SAID, with considerable 
justification, that one who is good at 
making alibis is seldom good at any- 
thing else 
believed if the person involved does 
not have a reputation for constantly 
making alibis. 

It should be remembered, though, 
that an excuse, even a good one, is not 
a substitute for the performance of 
duty or for keeping your word. You 
may tell very convincingly why you 
did not do what was expected of you, 
but that does not put you where you 
would have been if you had not failed. 

Nevertheless, if you are reliable 
most of the time and then occasionally 
fall short of the mark, you can explain 
your situation without losing the con- 
fidence and respect of your associates. 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) command; 2. (a) eliminated; 
3. (b) delaying; 4. (b) settled by a 
court; 5. (d) all-powerful; 6. (a) refer- 
ences; 7. (d) deserted. 





Pronunciations 


Ahmadou Ahidjo—a’ma-d60 uh-hé’j6 
Douala—doo-a'la 

Nobusuke Kishi—n6-b60-sd0-ké ké-shé 
Yaounde—ya-oon-da’ 
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Birth of a Nation 





In Central Africa 


_Prtbig eine ge nee granted to 
the French Camerouns on the first 
day of this year. Formerly a UN 
trust territory under French adminis- 
tration, Cameroun (its new name) is 
the eighth African state to gain free- 
dom since the end of World War II. 
This newly independent country 
should not be confused with the 
smaller British Cameroons—still a 
UN trust area—which lies on _ its 
western border. 

The Camerouns came under French 
control shortly after the First World 
War. It became a UN trust territory 
in 1946, but French officials stayed on 
to administer the area. During recent 
years, a native Legislative Assembly 
has been given increasing control of 
the country’s affairs. In March of 
1959, the UN decided that the Cam- 
erouns was ready for independence 
and declared that it should be granted 
no later than June 1, 1960. 

Although Cameroun has achieved 
its goal of independence, many prob- 
lems remain to be solved. For one 
thing, there is considerable opposition 
to the government of Prime Minister 
Ahmadou Ahidjo. He came to power 
under the French administration and 
is accused by many of having a greater 
allegiance to France than to his own 
people. His friends reply that Came- 
roun needs continued trade and co- 
operation with the French in order 
to make progress. 

Opposition groups are calling for 
an immediate nation-wide election 
which they claim would bring in a 


was 


new government. Prime Minister 
Ahidjo has promised that elections 
will be held within the next few 
months. 

The country also faces a momentous 
task in educating its 3,171,000 citizens 
(the population includes about 15,000 
Europeans). Very few people in 
Cameroun have had even a grade 
school education. The Prime Minister 
himself went only as far as the 8th 
grade. 

Most of the people are extremely 
poor. Major steps must be taken to 
improve living conditions. 

Religious differences may also cause 
some problems in the future. One- 
fourth of the people are Moslems, an- 
other fourth worship primitive tribal 
gods, and the remainder of the popu- 
lation consists of Christians. 

A quick glimpse at the geography 
of Cameroun reveals that the new na- 
tion is slightly larger than our state 
of California. Located in equatorial 
Africa, the country has a coastline on 
the Atlantic Ocean of approximately 
125 miles. 

The southern half of the land, 
which is made up mainly of forests, re- 
ceives an average of 150 inches of 
rain each year. The northern sector, 
consisting largely of treeless plains, 
gets only about 30 inches of precipita- 
tion yearly. The temperature in the 
north gets considerably warmer than 
it does in the south. 

The central part of the country is 
quite mountainous with peaks rising 
as high as 8,000 feet. 


Two Cities 


The capital, Yaounde, is situated in 
the south. It has a population of 
about 40,000. The largest city is 
Douala. Located on the coast, it has 
nearly 120,000 inhabitants. 

The new nation’s economy is based 
almost wholly on agriculture. Pea- 
nuts and bananas are among the main 
food crops. The principal exports are 
cocoa, coffee, bananas, rubber, and pea- 
nuts. Nearly all the rubber and coffee 
plantations are owned by Europeans, 
while the other crops are grown 
mainly by the native Africans. 

Although Cameroun is known to 
possess a large variety of minerals, 
such as gold, diamonds, and tin, little 
has been done to exploit the deposits 
thus far. These resources are likely 
to become increasingly important in 
the future economic development of 
the country. —By Tim Coss 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When al 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a state capital. 


1. He’s Republican minority leader 
in House of Representatives. 
. He presides over Senate. 
8. He’s majority leader in Senate. 
. He’s Speaker of the House. 


5. How to step up ____—sé#*pwro- 
grams in an effort to compete more 
ably with Russia is one issue before 
Congress this year. 

6. He’s House majority leader. 

7. Congress will debate the question 
of whether or not to spend more 
money for ______ purposes 
to keep pace with Russia. 

8. He’s Senate minority leader. 


9. Nobusuke 
Prime Minister. 


__ is Japan’s 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Macmillan. VERTICAL: 
1. Samuel; 2. Gates; 3. McElroy; 4. 
Memphis (question should have been 
for largest city); 5. Paris; 6. Baltic; 
7. gold; 8. Poland; 9. Bonn. 





News Quiz 











Nation’s Lawmakers 


1. According to President Eisenhower 
and his supporters, should our rate of 
defense spending be greatly increased, 
greatly decreased, or held relatively 
steady? What do the Administration’s 
critics say about this issue? 


2. Give arguments for and against 
keeping our foreign-aid spending at a 
high level. 


3. Present 2 views on what America 
should do about Russia’s lead in space 
exploration. 


4. Tell of a measure that Agriculture 
Secretary Benson seeks in an effort to cut 
down on production of surplus crops. 
What do some of his opponents say about 
this recommendation? . 


5. What problem, with respect to our 
tax laws, is a House group now begin- 
ning to study? 


6. How does the steel strike raise is- 
sues for Congress? 


7. Trace the course that a bill follows 
in order to become a law. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what is the most 
important of the questions that are ex- 
pected to arise in Congress? Explain 
your position. 


2. Do you feel that Congress and the 
Administration should try, regardless of 
all else, to keep federal spending from 
rising far above its present level, or do 
you think certain programs such as de- 
fense and space call for a sizable in- 
crease? Give reasons for your answer. 


U. S. Ties with Japan 


1. Why is Nobusuke Kishi coming to 
Washington in January? 

2. Describe recent industrial and farm 
developments in Japan. 


3. In what ways has the United States 
helped that Far Eastern nation to 
achieve its present prosperity? 


4. Tell how the Japanese are, in many 
respects, copying our way of life. 


5. Why is foreign trade so important 
to Kishi’s government? 


6. What are 2 conflicting points of view 
among Americans concerning the sale of 
Japanese products in this country? 


7. Why is the issue of nuclear weapons 
for American troops stationed in that 
country so touchy? 


Discussion 


1. How do you feel about the entry of 
Japanese goods into the United States? 
Explain. 


2. Do you think U. S. leaders should 
continue to urge Japan not to trade in 
an unrestricted way with Red China? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell what congressional posts are 
held by: Sam Rayburn; Richard Nixon; 
Lyndon Johnson; Charles Halleck. 


2. How often is a census taken in this 
country? Of what use is the informa- 
tion obtained? 


8. Define: caucus; filibuster; seniority; 
quorum. 


4. What is behind the strained rela- 
tions between Panama and the United 
States? 


5. Name 3 Presidential messages that 
Congress will hear this month. 


6. Why will political leaders watch the 
Presidential primaries to be held in New 
Hampshire in March? 
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